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The most interesting place we went, I thought, was Zee-brugge where we walked upon the mole and heard a British officer, who had been there, tell of the intrepid attack and landing on the mole. Ypres seemed the most desolate of all the towns, and the people so pitiful. There were just a handful of them, but so poor and hopeless. At Ostend things were better, but how utterly unlike that gay resort of pre-war days!
At Bruges we got on a train, and it was a comfort to get a good wash and freshen up. In a brief time we reached Brussels, and here we were welcomed by many officials, after which we drove to the Palace. The Queen apologized for its condition, saying the Germans had left it denuded and there had been no time to refit it. However, we found everything more than comfortable, the only inconvenience being that my apartment was on one side of a great hall, where officers and servants were on continuous duty, and the President's on the other side. We had to go through all these bowing and saluting men each time we wanted to speak to each other. So many things came up about which we wanted to talk that it seemed we were constantly shunting back and forth.
Almost as soon as we reached the Palace we were asked to join Their Majesties and receive the Cabinet and other civil authorities. The Queen said to me: "Please excuse me if I don't know the names of any of these people any more than you do; they are all new and belong to the populace." The reception was soon over, for which we were exceedingly glad, because everyone was dead tired and ready for bed.
My poor husband, and all the men in the party, started at seven next morning on a long motor trip through the factory district which the Germans had wrecked and which Belgium was rebuilding. They were to be back in time to dress and go to a luncheon given for us by the American Minister and Mrs. Brand Whitlock. Mr. Whitlock was a